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Alexander Swettenham then knew enough. He told
Sun that he could not use Singapore as an office for plots
against the Chinese Government and certainly would not
be allowed to see Kang-yu. Sun then appears to have
got fresh, and asked what the Colonial Secretary meant
by arresting three of his men and taking their money from
them. Sir Alexander then threatened to deport Sun him-
self as an undesirable, and advised him that if he wished
to avoid unpleasant notoriety, and in view of the impossi-
bility of seeing Kang-yu, he had better book a passage
on the steamer sailing that afternoon with his three friends,
whose money would be returned to them before the ship
sailed. Sun took the hint. At Hongkong Sir Henry
Blake, in consequence of telegraphic information from
Singapore, refused the four adventurers permission to land,
and they were eventually put ashore at Formosa. This
incident shows that as far back as 1900 Sun-yat-Sen was
deeply in with the Japanese, was finding a refuge in Japan,
and was being financially supported from the same country.1
In a speech at Osaka in 1913 Sun-yat-Sen related some
of his earlier experiences in Japan when he was an exile
from China. He told his audience how he had used Kobe
as his headquarters throughout his revolutionary mission.
He gave them a long account of how in 1905, in company
with Hoan-Hsin and the late Sung Chao-jen, he had founded
in Kobe the first and the head lodge of the China Reform
Society, that organization which, scattered round the world,
was to organize and carry out the propaganda, the financing,
the planning and the arming of the revolution which seven
years later pulled down the Manchu dynasty. He even
went further. He told how, previous to the outbreak at

1 Kang-yu-Wei lived from 1902-1915 at Ichinotani, near Moji. His
principal colleague in the reform movement, Liang-chi-Chow, who fled
from Peking at the same time, lived on the Bund at Kobe from 1901 to
1912. Liang is one of the most famous of Confucianist scholars. Liang and
Kang were the leaders of the " Encyclopaedists," Before their introduc-
tion to court life by Wong-tung Ho, their brilliant scholarship and polished
style had placed them in the very front of the litterati. They were joint
editors of the Shi-wu-Pao, a Liberal journal of high standard, published
at Shanghai.